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Summary 

Currently, 12 regular appropriations acts fund the activities of most federal government agencies. 
When these acts are not completed prior to the beginning of the fiscal year, Congress uses a 
continuing appropriations act, also known as a “continuing resolution” (CR), to provide interim 
funding until the annual appropriations process is complete. 

Some Members of Congress have proposed legislation to establish an automatic continuing 
resolution (ACR) mechanism that would ensure a source of funding for discretionary spending 
activities at a specified level in the event that the timely enactment of appropriations was 
disrupted. The funding would become available automatically at any point during the fiscal year 
when a funding gap occurred without any further congressional action being needed, and it would 
remain available for the duration that the ACR mechanism was in effect. 

The framework employed by ACR proposals since the early 1980s has varied along four major 
dimensions: whether or not the measure sunsets, the level of funding that would automatically be 
provided, the activities for which the funding could be used, and the duration for which the 
funding would be available. 

Proponents of ACRs have argued that the mechanism is needed to prevent the possibility of 
government shutdowns and their related effects and to promote a more deliberative and less time- 
pressured decisionmaking process. Further, proponents have also argued that adopting an ACR 
mechanism would make CRs a less attractive vehicle for unrelated legislative measures. In 
contrast, opponents of an ACR mechanism have posited that it would create an advantage for the 
current level of federal spending relative to other proposed levels during subsequent budget 
negotiations. Opponents have also claimed that the threat of a government shutdown causes 
serious negotiations and compromise to occur and that, by lessening or eliminating this threat, the 
enactment of regular appropriations would become more difficult. A further critique has been that 
an ACR mechanism would create procedural challenges under the current budget process because 
it would effectively establish a permanent appropriation for covered activities. 

Congressional action on an ACR proposal first occurred in 1991 with hearings on H.R. 298, the 
Budget Process Reform Act ( 1 02 nd Congress). Action also occurred with respect to ACR 
proposals during five subsequent Congresses, including floor votes in the House in the 105 th and 
106 th Congresses and floor votes in the Senate in the 1 10 th and 1 13 th Congresses. During the 1 12 th , 
1 13 th , and 1 14 th Congresses, a number of proposals have been introduced that would provide 
ACRs under a variety of frameworks. 

As of the date of this report, the only ACR mechanism to have been enacted into law was the Pay 
our Military Act (PL. 113-39), which was signed by the President on September 30, 2013. PL. 
113-39 provided an ACR mechanism to cover FY2014 pay and allowances for (1) certain 
members of the Armed Forces, (2) certain Department of Defense (DOD) civilian personnel, and 
(3) other specified DOD and Department of Homeland Security contractors. The funding level 
was indefinite (e.g., “such sums as are necessary”). There were a number of ambiguities, 
however, related to the mechanism’s possible operation during FY2014 and the first quarter of 
FY2015. For example, it was not clear whether the automatic funding could have been in effect 
for any funding gap that might have occurred in FY2014, the maximum period of availability for 
those funds (assuming they were not terminated through the enactment of regular or continuing 
appropriations), and the sunset date of the mechanism. Because the enactment of continuing 
appropriations on October 17, 2013 (PL. 113-46), terminated the funding under this ACR 
mechanism and no further funding gaps occurred during FY2014, there was no occasion to 
resolve these ambiguities. 
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Introduction 

The activities of most federal government agencies are funded by discretionary spending, which 
is provided annually in regular appropriations acts. 1 When these acts are not completed by the 
beginning of the fiscal year, Congress typically uses a continuing appropriations act, also kn own 
as a “continuing resolution” or CR, to provide interim funding until the annual appropriations 
process is complete. 2 

CRs often provide funding for projects and activities initiated or conducted in the previous fiscal 
year based on a rate for operations. 3 Generally, CRs do not allow the initiation of any new 
projects or activities, and existing conditions or limitations on spending remain in place. CRs 
often include “anomalies,” however, that adjust the purposes for which funds are provided or the 
rate of funding up or down from the CR’s general rate to account for changing circumstances or 
special concerns, particularly when budget authority 4 is provided for the remainder of the fiscal 
year. 5 

Historically, the completion of the annual appropriations process has often been delayed beyond 
the start of the fiscal year. Between FY1952 and FY1976, at least one CR was required in each 
fiscal year to provide funding until full-year appropriations were enacted. In response to this 
trend, the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 (RL. 93-344; 2 U.S. C. 621) moved the beginning of 
the federal government fiscal year from July 1 to October 1 to allow three additional months for 
the annual appropriations process to be concluded during the calendar year. 6 Despite this change, 
all of the regular appropriations bills were enacted on time in only FY1977, FY1989, FY1995, 
and FY1997. In other years during this period, one or more CRs were necessary to provide 
interim budget authority. 7 

The Antideficiency Act (3 1 U.S.C. 1341-1342, 1511-1519) generally bars the obligation or 
expenditure of federal funds in the absence of appropriations. 8 Exceptions are made under the act, 



1 The congressional budget process distinguishes between direct (or mandatory) spending, which is controlled through 
permanent law, and discretionary spending, which is controlled through appropriations acts. For general information on 
the types of spending within the congressional budget process, see CRS Report 98-721, Introduction to the Federal 
Budget Process, coordinated by Bill Heniff Jr. 

2 For general information on the annual appropriations process, CRS Report R42388, The Congressional 
Appropriations Process: An Introduction, by Jessica Tollestrup. 

3 The “rate for operations” is the annualized level of budget authority for a project or activity divided by the number of 
days in the previous or current fiscal year, depending on the how the formula for the rate is provided. For further 
information, see CRS Report R42647, Continuing Resolutions: Overview of Components and Recent Practices, by 
Jessica Tollestrup, and CRS Report RL34700, Interim Continuing Resolutions (CRs): Potential Impacts on Agency 
Operations, by Clinton T. Brass. 

4 “Budget authority” is “authority provided by federal law to enter into financial obligations that will result in 
immediate or future outlays involving federal government funds.” U.S. Government Accountability Office (GAO), A 
Glossary of Terms Used in the Federal Budget Process, GAO-05-734SP, September 2005, p. 20. 

5 For further information on CRs, see CRS Report R42647, Continuing Resolutions: Overview of Components and 
Recent Practices, by Jessica Tollestrup. 

6 This change was effective in FY1977. 

7 For further information on the completion of annual appropriations acts and the use of CRs, see Table 1 in CRS 
Report R42647, Continuing Resolutions: Overview of Components and Recent Practices, by Jessica Tollestrup. 

8 The Antideficiency Act is discussed in CRS Report RL30795, General Management Laws: A Compendium, by 
Clinton T. Brass et al. In addition, the Government Accountability Office provides information about the act online at 
http://www.gao.gov/ada/antideficiency.htm. 
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